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JANE JUDSON. 
Jane’s teachers have often told me, that when 
they asked her about what she learned, her an- 
swers convinced them, that she had made her les- 
sons the subject of careful thought. Thus, she 
was always growing wiser. All should ask,‘‘Do we 
doso too?”’ If we do not, then all the pains which 
are taken with us are in vain. Then, we are like 
the barren sands, which produce nothing of any 
value, although the rains and the sweet sunshine 
fall upon them. Or, like the tree which is men- 
tioned by our Lord, which, though it had a place 
in the vineyard for several years, yet brought 
forth no fruit; and of which the husbandman said, 
‘Cut it down why cumbereth it the ground?’— 
Yes, we should think much of what we learn, and 
pray God, that by the influences of his Holy 
Spirit, it may have a proper influence on our 
hearts, on our tempers, and on our conduct. It 
will be very sad indeed, if after all the care and 
trouble of parents, and teachers, and ministers, to 
train us up for the service of God on earth and in 
heaven, that we should live and die ignorant, and 
be cast out of his presence forever.” 
{Memoir of Jane Judson, sold at 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
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“Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TALE-BEARING. 

‘There! I cannot love John Douglas!’ 

‘Cannot love him?—why not, Francis?’ 

‘Because, pa, he’s such atell-tale; I never said 
anything to him, I believe, without he told it to 
another, or to half a dozen. He tells everything 
he hears.’ 

‘But you should try to set before him the evils 
which are likely to arise from tale-bearing, instead 
of disliking him.’ 
‘But I could’nt help being put out with him to- 
day,’ ‘ Why to-day, Francis?’ 
‘You know I told you the other Sabbath, 
that Mr. Chase promised to reward the scholar 
who would be the most punctual in his attendance 
atschool; and while there, pay the strictest at- 
tention to all that was said, and who would en- 
deavor during the week days to reprove all those 
whom he heard speak irreverently of the name 
of God—the one, he said, who was the most faith- 
ful to fulfil these requirements, should receive 
from his hands, at the expiration of one month, a 
neatly bound volume, with the scholar’s name 
stamped upon the cover, as a token of his appro- 
bation and love of orderly and well-disposed youth. 
At school this morning, Mr. Chase looked pretty 
smiling at me, and I told John I guessed I should 
get the reward; which he no sooner heard, than 
he told our teacher what I said.’ 

‘That is what Mr. Chase meant to-day—I was 
conversing with him, and he said considerable 











about tale-bearing.’ 
‘What our teacher, pa?’ 


‘Yes!’ 
‘I like that man, don’t you, papa?’ 


‘*T cannot say that I am satisfied with his man- 


'ners—he has an unpleasing way with him, which 


‘ He is a fine young man,—and [ hope he will cannot interest those with whom he converses and 


prosper in all his undertakings;—he is sociable to | associates. 


But I would’nt tell him so, for he 


all, but not lofty in his mein; he is kind and affa- | would be likely to take it as an insult, he has such 
ble, but not ostentatious. And to such persons I | an exalted opinion of himself, is so self-conceited.” 


always give a hearty ‘‘ God speed thee,” in all | 


‘The above was overheard by a female and 


their honorable and humble endeavors. However, | communicated to James’s friend William with 


I once found a fault in him. 


He had thoughts of | much exaggeration, without stopping to inquire 


giving up his class inthe Sabbath school, to which | whether there were more than one by that name 
I greatly objected,—knowing if he had left, the | inthe world; and the consequence was a feeling 


school would have sustained aloss. But he con- | 


of revenge arose in his breast. Perfidious friend! 


cluded on the whole that he ought in justice to | escaped his lips; and from that moment he medi- 


stick to his post, to the joy and satisfaction of all | tated James’s destruction. 


the teachers. 
when John informed him?’ 

‘He smiled, and only said—perhaps he will.’ 

‘ But did’nt you know, Francis, that you were 
tale-bearing when you told John your thoughts? 
I blame him no more than I do you, nor so much. 
And it is not right for you to be angry with him, 
when you are guilty of the very fault you con- 
demn. Gotohim like a man onthe morrow ;—tell 
him you are very sorry that you indulged such a 
spirit, and ask his forgiveness; and in future be | 
more careful how you speak, and endeavor'to re- | 
move the mote from another’s eye, while you have 
a beam in your own.’ 

‘I see that I was wrong, papa—and to-morrow | 
I will settle it with John. And I think it very 
likely that he will come over to our house—if he 
does, pa, why can’t you talk to us about telling 
tales, and I will endeavor to obey you andso will 
John Douglas.’ 

‘You may invite him, if you please, and I will 
see if I can interest you for a short time.’ 

The next day John and Francis were sitting in 
anxious expectation for Mr. Milborn, when pres- 
ently the door opened, and presented him to their 
sight. ‘ Well, children.’ said he, ‘I perceive you 
have got here before me, when I expected to have 
had half an hour to think upon the subject.’ 

‘ You can talk to us without much forethought, 
papa,’ said Francis. 

‘What I intend to say to you at this time, is what 
I received when I was quite young, from the 
mouth of my mother, who was personally acquain- 
ted with the characters I shall introduce. 

‘James and William were friends from their 
childhood. They were born within a week of 
each other, and their parents had lived for many 
years on terms of the strictest intimacy. They 
attended the same school and the same church, 
and the greater part of their infantile years were 
passed in each other’s society. Their attach- 
ment seemed to ‘‘ grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength.” Atan early age 
they left the parental roof, for the purpose of 
completing their education with a gentleman in a 
neighboring town, before they entered upon their 
occupation for life. At fifteen they were appren- 
ticed to the brother of William’s father, which 
apprenticeship they completed to his satisfaction; 
and when of age he tendered them all the assis- 
tance in his power, and they soon commenced 
business forthemselves. “They were diligent, and 
they prospered. 

‘James and William had each a sister younger 
than themselves, and the two friends were likely 
to become brothers in a short time. 

‘A cousin of James was on a visit to his house. 
One day they were talking together when their 
conversation turned on the character of a young 
man at a distance by the name of William Far- 
mer. 





‘*And what is your opinion of him, James,”’ said 
the cousin. 


When he met him, a 


But what did Mr. Chase say, \ chill was on his heart;—he felt within him, a 


little of that spirit which comes blazing ‘‘ fromthe 
lips of eldest hell,’? and which those wretches 
feel, who are confined in the everlasting prison of 
despair. 

* One day he politely invited him to his house, 
and the unsuspecting James was faithful to the 
request. But there his pulses beat their last; a 
dagger entered his bosom, and drew forth his 
heart’s warm blood. He breathed no more.— 
Unhappy William could not live without his 
friend;—life would have been destitute of all its 
sweets; he looked upon the lifeless corpse, still 
and motionless, and wished that he had never 
lived to see that day. Ay, he even wished that 
it was his own blood that was coursing along the 
floor. He put the fatal instrument to his own breast, 
and was about committing the appaling deed when 
his hand was stayed. fie was carried to confine- 
ment, but in a short time he put an end to his 
earthly existence. 

‘When the news of this awful catastrophe 
reached the ears of the parents of these young 
men, and the two sisters who were shortly to be- 
come their bosom companions,—a general lamen- 
tation pervaded their dwellings. Relatives, and 
friends, and companions mingled their tears; for all 
who knew the young men loved them, and thought 
themselves happy in being intimate with them.’ 

‘But what became of her, who was the sole 
cause of all this misery?’ inquired Francis, 

‘She absconded;’ he continued, ‘when she 
heard of what she had been the instrument of do- 
ing, and found her mistake;—she fled from her 
parents, not knowing whither she went. Two 
years after she died in the maniac hospital, un- 
honored and unwept, and with endless disgrace 
heaped upon her head, by those who were once 
her associates, and who had often reminded her 
that the too dangerous love to gossip would even- 
tually lead to direful consequences. 

‘The two young females seemed never after- 
terward to be happy. Sorrow, deep and untold, 
preyed upon their hearts. They died early,— 
and the last tyrant was not an unwelcome visitor. 

‘Thus, my dear children, I have briefly related 
to you a distressing tale, which I heard when only 
ten years of age. Fiftyyears and upwards have gone 
by since this recurrence transpired—but I trust it 
will be as profitable to you as it has been to me. 
Never be atalebearer—it is not impossible but 
that a similar case may bappen in your day—and 
should you be the instruments, the meanest wretch 
on earth, would be a happy man compared with 
you. I have frequently known serious effects to 
arise from gossipping, and I am careful how 1 
speak and what I speak. And now, beloved 
children, beware how you use your tongue, and 
‘‘behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.”’ 
And check, if possible, a loquacious disposition 
in your fellow youth; and if you will but be on 
your guard, and think before you speak, you will 
be secured from the stigma of a telltale.’ 
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‘After hearing such a story,papa, who would be 
a tattler?’ said Francis,‘I’m sure I never will—but 
think a good while on what I’m going-to say, and 
unless I know it to be true, and there’s no hurt 
in telling of it, and I feel a disposition to do so, 
then I will. Nor you either, will you, John?’ 

‘I’m sorry that I have ever been guilty of tale- 
bearing,’ said John, ‘ but I will be on my guard 
in future—and reflect first and then speak; not do 
as I have often done, speak, and then reflect af- 
terwards.’ : 

‘We will go now, pa,’ said Francis, after thank- 
ing his father, and rising. 

‘But stop, children—I have a little more to 
say. You must seek guidance and direction 
of God in all you do. For your efforts will prove 
useless unless the strong arm of the Almighty 
sustains, protects, and bears you up. In trivial 
as well as in great undertakings you must seek 
counsel from the most High, and if he smile upon 
you, your feeble endeavors will be crowned with 
success. I repeat, dear children, ‘‘ acknowledge 
the Lord in all your ways and he will direct your 

aths.””’ 

As they left the house hand-in hand, they re- 
marked to each other—‘ let us always remember 
what has been told us, and never again be guilty 
of tattling.’ 

At the expiration of the month, Francis did get 
the book with his name imprinted on the beauti- 
fully gilded cover, with the following written on 
the fly-leaf: 

‘*This volume is presented to Francis Mit- 
BORN, for his constant and punctual attendance on 
the Sabbath school; for the attention and interest he 
manifested to all that was said, and his desire to 
improve in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
to obey its just and divine requirements, by his 
friend and teacher, Joseru Cuase.” 

But Mr. C. did not forget John Douglas;— 
he presented him a small book, and encouraged 
him to persevere with Francis; with the promise 
of another present if they continued as diligent and 
obedient to the end of the year. 

Young friends, shun the thought of being tale- 
bearers; and resolve, in the sincerity of your 
hearts, that you will think, reflect, and ponder, 
before you utter a sentence. Also, obey your 
teachers, be industrious and attentive, and who 
knows but you will receive the next reward, for 
your diligence and good behaviour. 

Portland. D. C.C. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 5. 

Ex. 20. 7. ‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless, that taketh his name in vain.” 

This short sermon is written for the little child 
who sometimes speaks wicked words, but who I 
do hope has never been guilty of uttering such 
oaths as some older persons are in the constant 
habit of doing, and which I should not dare re- 
peat. Perhaps you are not alwayssensible when 
you break the command in the text. 

I. I will attempt to shew you some of the ways 
in which God’s name is often profaned. Christ 
says in Matt. 5. chap. ‘‘ Let your communication 





be yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these, cometh of evil;”? which means that 
any words added with passion to what we are 
saying, are sinful in the sight of God. Many, 
very many words which children use in talking, 
are very wicked although the name of God is not 
spoken. Ifyou have wise and good parents, I 
would hope they will not fail to shew you what 
they are, and the sin of using them. Some chil- 
dren are so very foolish, as to think their word 
will not be believed, if they do not add an oath to 
make it certain, but this makes what they say 
doubtful to those who, know something of the char- 
acter of children; they judge that the child who 
does not fear to speak an oath, will not fear to 





speak a lie. If it is known you always speak the! 
truth, your simple word will always be believed. 

2. Children profane God’s name, who use it 
thoughtlessly. If they read it from the Bible, or 
any other book, or speak it to any around them in 
a trifling manner, it is profaned. 

3. Children profane God’s name in an awful! 
manner, when they use it in a passion. What if, 
God should strike them dead as he has some, of: 
whom I, and perhaps they, have read. 

II. I will shew you why it is very foolish and 
wicked to be profane. 

1. It is very foolish because it will do you no! 
good. It will not make you more beloved, or} 
more learned, or wise, or rich, or good, but just the ? 
contrary. Those parents who love the name of God | 
will not allow their children to be in your com-| 
pany, because they will fear you will learn them 
to be profane like yourself. How should you 
like it should you find none but profane children 
willing to be your companions? If you do not 
leave off now the use of wicked and profane words, 
I fear you will go down to that place of misery in 
Eternity, where they delight so much to profane 
the name of God, that it will be their employment 
forever. O my little child! flee from this great 
sin now, if you do not wish for their society in 
Eternity. 

2. It is very wicked in you, who are but 2 little 
child, that has lived only a few years, and were 
created by the great power of God, to speak his 
name in a careless or passionate manner. He is 
very holy. He is very just. He is very merci- 
ful. He is very true. And this great and holy 
being has commanded you not to take his name in 
vain; but you, who are this little child and only as 
a worm ofthe dust compared with him, have dared 
to speak wicked words, but, 

III. I will shew you that it is very dangerous 
for you to do it. 

The last part of the text says ‘‘the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain’’—which means, that all will be found guilty 
who have been profane, and will be justly punish- 
ed for this awful sin. My little child do you feel 
in your heart that you have ever taken the name 
of God in vain? Then you have cause to be 
alarmed, for God has threatened that he will pun- 
ish all those children, who do not repent of this 
sin, and forsake it. My little child, you cannot 
leave it too soon, for the habit of speaking wiek- 
ed words will strengthen, so that God may leave 
you to become hardened if you do not repent now. 
Remember God always sees you. He always 
hears you, when you speak such words as you 
would be ashamed to have your parents and 
friends hear; he writes them in a book, which 
will be shown to the whole world at the judgment 
day, if they are not pardoned and blotted out. 

Do I not in view of what you have read, hear 
my little child resolving to speak wicked words no 
more? O then beg of Jesus Christ to give you 
strength to keep this resolution in the few follow- 
ing words:— 

Saviour of sinners have mercy upon me, who 
have often taken the name of God in vain. O 
forgive me, and sanctify me by thy grace, that I 
may no more use the name of God in a careless 
or passionate manner; for thine own name’s sake, 
Amen. 





FILIAL PIETY. 
On the banks of the Saco, about a mile above 
a flourishing village, is a cluster of small houses, 
in none of which, a few years since, was there a 
single praying man. The occupants were repor- 
ted to get their living almost wholly by stealing 


gles, and selling them for New England Rum!— 


A man might be seen, sometimes, with a hand- 
sled, loaded with a bunch of shingles and a jug,— 
at other times with the shingles on his shoulders 
and the jug in his hand, on his way to the village, 
to replenish his jug. The general character of 


logs from the river, manufacturing them into shin- | P 


= 





wife of a drunken husband, who continued to pra 
till death set her free from earthly trials, and in- 
troduced her to that world, ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ 
This woman left behind her a daughter, who soon 
began to seek after the Lord, and at length obtain- 
ed hope of pardon. She went out to service jn 
Boston. While there, in comparative comfort 
and on good wages, she heard that her father was 
in the poor house. She was distressed, not so 
much at his poverty, as at the thought that ‘no 
man cared for his soul.’ Filial duty and affection, 
sanctified and directed by christian principle, pre- 
vailed. She came home—took her father from 
the poor house to the little old house by the river, 
and there watched, nursed and instructed him, 
till he died. Asa means of support, she opened a 
school in the same house, on the very moderate 
terms of 6 1-4 cents a week for a scholar. She 
had 16 scholars, which afforded her an income of 
one dollar. These same children with others she 
formed into a S. school class, and instructed them 
from the Scriptures on Lord’s days. After her 
father died, and she had left the neighborhood, the 
house was taken possession of by another man. 
The neighbors all said of him, he will become pi- 
ous, for there has always been one religious per- 
son in that house. The children flocked to him, 
and besought him to keep Sabbath School, as 
Miranda did. He was perplexed—hesitated a- 
while, but at length complied, telling them to come 
on the Sabbath. They came, the lesson was 
soon said; for he could do nothing more than to 
hear them rehearse. He found himself in a new 
and trying situation. Miranda, he said to him- 
self, would pray with you, and counsel and exhort 
you, but I cannot—Go home.—He felt that he was 
a sinner, and soon gave external indications of his 
inward feelings. His wicked neighbors pitied 
him. He sent for a professor of religion, who li- 
ved about a mile distant, from whose counsel and 
prayers he derived benefit, and at length obtained 
hope. His wife soon followed him—the attention 
of neighbors was arrested—convictions fastened 
upon their minds, a revival of religion prevailed, 
and as many as 20 obtained hope—one of whom 
had been a drunkard, or rum-drinker for 70 years. 
Prayer meetings are now held on that spot, where 
once was heard the voice of profanity, and those 
other abuses of speech to which addictedness to 
the bottle gives birth.— Christian Mirror. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PILGRIM’S JOURNEY.--No. 4. 
[Continued from page 178.] 

At the pleasant harbor of Portsmouth we took 
a steam-boat upon lake Erie, and by the help of 
both steam and sails we moved with the swittness 
of the wind. The lake was considered calm, but 
from the motion of its waters, or from the effect 
of the tossings of the boat, we should not have 
suspected that we were not launched upon the 
bosom of the Atlantic. However the sail was a 
pleasant one, and nought disturbed our peace, but 
the sickening of a dear one of our number. 

We arrived at Buffalo, N. Y. in a few hours 
after leaving P. Wearied with journeying, and 
sinking under disease, we rode out to visit the 
Seneca Mission, which is but afew miles from B. 
We were highly gratified with the aspect of things 
among those Indians. Their plantations appear- 
ed vy be in a good state of cultivation, with com- 
fortable framed buildings. They have also a con- 
venient, neatly finished meeting house; the ex- 
ense of which was about $1660, and except about 
$270, was defrayed by the natives; in this they 
assemble twice a week at sunrise for prayer. 

As we entered it upon the Sabbath, we found 
a very orderly, and respectable audience already 


the morning service, their missionary, Rev. A. 
Wright, read that inviting chapter of saiah, ‘‘Ho 














the population corresponded with this specific trait. 
There was, however, one praying woman, the 


every one that thirsteth,” &c. which an Indian. 





assembled and seated. At the commencement of 
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standing in the desk with the minister, interpreted 
verse by verse; also an interesting sermon which 
was listened to with a good degree of seriousness, 
was interpreted in the same manner. The sing- 
ing was altogether in the Seneca language, but 

erformed in those ancient tunes, which our 
dear father delighted to sing; and although we 
understood not the language, yet the music, with 
its interesting associations, was melody indeed to 
us. After a few days tarry at that consecrated 
spot, and a partial recovery of health, we return- 
edto B. and took a boat upon the grand Erie 
canal, which it will be recollected extends from 
Buffalo to Albany, a distance of 365 miles. 

The scenery of the country through which it 
passes is pleasantly variegated, presenting at one 
time a most beautiful village, at another richly 
cultivated fields, sloping orchards, again an exten- 
sive marshy plain, or an unbroken forest. Stopped 
a few hours at Rochester, the largest inland 
town in the Union, found kind friends, but sick- 
ness prevented us from taking that notice of the 
place, which we otherwise should have done. 

Terror and alarm pervaded every place on ac- 
count of the prevalence of that fatal epidemic, the 
cholera. One and another were seeking this or 
that antidote; but we heard no one inquire after 
the cure for the deadly disease of the soul. 

We spent the Sabbath in Utica at the house of 
a friend. 

On Monday we again took the canal, arrived 
at Schenectady on Tuesday; stopped at a tem- 
perance tavern, where we observed a new fash- 
ioned piece of furniture in the parlor. It was a 
neat frame with a glass window, which enclosed 
a number of small articles for sale, over it was 
written, ‘‘ Missionary show case.” At S. we 
took the rail-road for Albany; which on the whole 
is the pleasantest mode of travelling, that we have 
ever tried. 

At Albany we stopped at a temperance tavern, 
where al] things were in order; and took the 
stage coach at an early hour in the morning. 

But our hearts were filled with sadness; for 
we had fearful apprehensions that a dear object of 
our affections would soon be taken from us. 

We passed through several pleasant towns, and 
crossed the mountain. 

At length the pleasant sight of a most beautiful 
village was before us. We thought of stopping 
there a few days to nurse the sick and languish- 
ing child, which was precious in the sight of its 
doting mother, indulging the fond hope, that we 
might then take him to our friends and home. 

We stopped indeed, but it was only to realize 
the extent our fears. 

The tenderest sympathy of the most affection- 
ate and benevolent friends, the exertions of a kind 
physician, and the prayers of the pious could not 
detain him on earth, whom God designed to take 
immediately to heaven. 

After lingering and suffering a few weeks, the 
dear child, who had been consecrated to God by 
his sainted father, was taken to the arms of that 
blessed Saviour, who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
and forbid them not, to come unto me.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


IT IS ONLY A LITTLE THING. 


Many children who would be sorry to be called 
disobedient, wicked children, do often allow them- 
selves to do what they know to be wrong, and 
try to quiet their conscience while doing so, by 
saying, Jt is only a little thing. Perhaps too, 
they think that no one will know it; and if they 
— before, this thought determines them to 

0 it. 

I am acquainted with a boy, about thirteen 
years old—which I suppose is the age of many 
who read the Youth’s Cadiptaiee. who minds his 
conscience better than some others that I know. 
His father directed him never to go out and in at 
the front door when he went and came from 





school. He told his mother one day, when she 
talked with him about the duty of denying himself, 
that he had often thought that such a boy as he 
had no Opportunity for great acts of self-denial, 
and he had concluded that the only way he could 
practice it, was to cross his wrong inclinations in 
little things. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ Father told me, 
never to go out at the front door to school. Yet 
it seems so much easier to go that way when Igo 
into the entry for my hat, that sometimes I have 
laid my hand on the lock, and said to myself, It 
will be no matter this once, and father wont 
know it. But then I thought I shall disobey him, 
and sin against God. I wont do it! So I turned 
quick, and went the other way.” 

The same boy had been told by his father, al- 
ways to hook the gate when he went out. One 
Sabbath morning he passed out to go to church, 
and did not remember till he had gone two or 
three rods, that he had left the gate unfastened. 
When he thought of it, he concluded it was no 
matter this time, and walked on. But the thought 
of the gate troubled him every few minutes till 
he had nearly reached the church, which is a 
quarter of a mile from his father’s house. He 
then said within himself, ‘‘ It is wrong for me to 
do so,’ turned about, walked back, hooked the 
gate and returned to church. 

If all the boys and girls in Massachusetts 
would thus obey that small voice, called con- 
science, which always speaks when they are doing 
wrong, what obedient children, and what happy 
parents would there be in every part of the state. 

If all grown people were as careful to obey 
their conscience, how much less sin, would there 
be, and what a vast increase of happiness. 
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From the Sunday-School Journal. 
FANNY HUNTINGTON, 

Little Fanny Huntington lived in the town of 
Milton, North Carolina. Her parents were both 
members of the church, and sent her to school 
when she was yet very young. She soon learned 
to read the Bible. At an early age she went, 
and she loved to go, to the Sunday school, where 
she delighted to repeat hymns, to recite texts of 
Scripture from memory, to answer Bible questions, 
to rehearse the catechism, &c. Indeed, she was 
so fond of the Sunday-school, that if it was possi- 
ble for her to get there she would never be absent. 

During the month of October last, there was a 
meeting in the neighborhood, which lasted nearly 
a week, which she was allowed to attend. Dur- 
ing that meeting little Fanny was observed to be 
very serious and very attentive to preaching. 
Although her friends, even her parents, did not 
know what were her thoughts and feelings, yet 
they could see that she was much more interested 
in religious exercises than she used to be. Not 
long after, she told an intimate friend that she 
hoped she was a Christian, but begged her 
not to tell any body, for she did not wish to make 
it known till she was sure she was not deceived. 
About this time, too, the minister (who is now 
writing to you) took notice of her. She did not 
look about, or laugh and talk, or go to sleep at 
church, as he has seen some children do. No: 
she was as closely attentive and deeply interested 
as any grown person. He can never forget her 
looks when, whilst he was preaching, her eyes 
were gazirg at him, and the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. 

About the middle of December following, (she 
was then in the 10th year of her age,) she atten- 
ded the Sunday-school and church for the last 
time. Nobody knew or thought, however, that it 
was the last time. For her health was as good as 
usual. But how do you think she spent that 
Sunday night? Why, I will tell you. In talk- 
ing to her two little brothers about religion. She 
told them a great many things about God; that 
she was afraid that they did not think much of the 
great God, or about the meaning of their words 








when they said their prayers. Alter talking to 


them a good deal, when she thought that none but 
God could sce them, she kneeled down with them 
and prayed for them. 

The next evening she was taken sick at her 
grandfather’s in the same village. From the first 
she seemed to feel that she would die. About 
Friday or Saturday, she said to her mother, 
‘** Mother, why don’t you talk to me about dying; 
don’t you know that I shall die to-night?” Her 
mother, as soon as she could speak, told her that 
she did not know it, and that she hoped not. She 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, I shall.””, And when she saw 
that her mother cried and was much distressed, she 
said to her, ‘‘ Don’t cry, mother; I am rot afraid 
to die.” 

Not long after this, her aunt told her that the 
doctor had said that she could not recover. She 
paused in silent reflection, and said, ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t care; I would as soon die as live; I shall 
be far better off in heaven.”” When she looked 
around, and saw several of her little school-mates 
and class-mates present, she requested to be left 
with them alone. As soon as every body else 
had gone out of the room, she called them by 
name, and exhorted them to prepare for death, to 
pray much to God, and to love and obey the Sa- 
viour, &c. Her parents and friends were very 
much distressed at the thought of her dying. 
When she saw them weeping around her bed, she 
often said to them, ‘‘ Don’t weep for me, but meet 
me in heaven.” 

On Sabbath, her last Sabbath on earth, she 
took leave of her parents, her grand-parents, and 
other friends present, calling them by name, and 
asking them to kiss her. In the afternoon, her 
teacher asked her if she remembered little Jane. 
‘*Ves,”’ said she, ‘‘and little Susan too.” ‘‘When 
Jane was afflicted,’’ said her teacher, ‘‘ she could 
put her trust in Christ; can you doso?” ‘*Oh 
yes,’ was her reply unhesitatingly.—Little Jane 
is one of Leigh Richmond’s tracts, and Little Su- 
san is one of the Sunday-school library books, of 
both, of which she used to be very fond. After 
church in the evening, the minister asked her, 
among other things, ‘‘ Do you love the Saviour, 
Fanny? do you want to see him? can you trust 
yourself with Him?” ‘‘Oh, yes, oh yes,”’ was her 
reply, with a smiling earnestness. Her father wept 
aloud. She said to him in a most affectionate 
manner, ‘‘ Don’t cry, papa, don’t cry.” After 
this she became insensible, and about 12 o’clock, 
she expired. 

Before she was buried, a sermon was preached 
in the presence of a great many children, who 
were very attentive and deeply affected, on the 
words of our Saviour, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” In less than a week 
after, her mother and her youngest brother died 
also of the same disease, the scarlet fever. 

Now, dear yourg friends, was not little Fanny 
wise and happy in having chosen the ways of re- 
ligion? Then, will you not remember your Crea- 
tor in the days of your youth! 

Let me point out a few leading particulars in her 
character which are worthy of your imitation, viz. 

1. Veracity. She was never known to tell an 
untruth. 

2. Obedience to parents. She was remarka- 
bly prompt and cheerful in doing what her parents 
bid her. 

3. Love of knowledge. She was remarkably 
fond of the Sunday-school, and of reading Sunday 
school books and tracts, &c. 

4. During her last sickness she was remarka- 
ble for her submissive temper, for her affectionate, 
penitent, and forgiving feelings, and for her pious 
turn of mind. She seemed evidently to love and 
trust in the Saviour in a Christian-like manner. 

Although she was much caressed by her friends, 
yet she seemed perfectly willing to leave them all 
for Christ. 

Reader, do you wish to die in a like manner? 
to be able to say to the friends that may weep 
around your dying bed, don’t weep for me, but 
ueet me in heaven? Then, do as little Fanny 
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did. Make choice of religion; make a business | 
of serving the Lord; put your trust in the Lord | 
Jesus Christ. Do it now, whilst youare in health, | 
before you get sick. Don’t think or say that you 
are too young. You are not too young to die. 
Then be sure to pray every day, to read the Bi- 
ble, and to do what it tells you. And may the 
good Shepherd ever take care of you. Yours, &c. 
Lirtte Fanny’s Minister. 
Milton, N. C. February 20, 1833. 








MORALITY. 








From the London Teacher's Offering, February, 1833. 
GOD CARES FOR YOU! 

It is winter; but it is not severe: we have, as 
yet, had no storms, nor has there been more than 
a little snow. How different is it in Greenland! 
There the hills, except where quite smooth and 
perpendicular, are always covered with snow and 
ice; and these in the course of time, have filled 
many of the valleys. When you shiver with cold, | 
think, my little child, what the people must suffer 
who live in that part of the earth. Their doors 
and walls are as if plastered over with frost, and 
their beds have been frozen to the bed-steads. 
Even the linen is frozen in the drawers, and the 
barrels of flesh must be hewn in pieces to get out 
the meat, the outside of which may be sufficiently 
boiled before the inside can be pierced with a 
knife. 

When the weather is cold here we have fires; 
and, in many places, fuel is cheap and abundant, 
but no large trees grow in Greenland. You ask, 
perhaps, what then the people do? To this I an- 
swer, God sends them wood for houses and for 
fires. He bids the streams of the ocean convey 
to their shores vast quantities of timber, part with- 
out ice, but the greatest part with it, and to lodge 
between the islands. Thus Providence affords 
them what they so much need for shelter and 
comfort, and, with this, wood for their boats, and 
shafts for their arrows, by which they obtain their 
food, clothing, and train-oil. 

God cares for others, as well as them. One 
severe winter’s day, a woman came, in deep dis- 
tress, to the teacher of an Infant School, and re- 
lated the following particulars:—‘‘ Not having any 
thing for my children’s breakfast this morning, 
their fretfulness through hunger so affected me 
that I could not refrain from tears. My little girl, 
five years of age, who comes to your school, and 
the little boy, three years of age, looking up, said, 
‘ Do not cry, mother; let us pray to Almighty 
God, for master says he will hear us when we 
pray to him!’ To this I pettishly answered, ‘ Do 
not trouble me about praying, I want to get some- 
thing for you to eat.’ To their oft-repeated en- 
treaties of ‘Do let us pray to God, mother, per- 
haps he will send us something,’ and similar ex- 
pressions, I could not any longer refuse; when 
the two little ones, kneeling down, the girl re- 
peated the prayers used in the school, I stood by 





little of God—you mention his name irreverently 
—you tell falsehoods—you teaze and hurt your 
brothers, or sisters, or play-fellows—you care not 
if you never read the Scriptures—you play and 
make a noise in the house of God—and thus you 
show that you hate Him who is so kind and so 
good. What a sinful child must you be! How 
God, who loves your soul, must abhor your sins! 
And how surely must he, unless you are truly 
sorry for them, and turn from them, visit you with 
his hot displeasure! 

All you read or hear of his love should impress 





upon you your own vileness. It would be base of 
you to strike or kick that little dog which licks your 
hand, or crouches at your feet—it would be baser 
to hurt your brothers or sisters—it would be baser 
still to pain your father or mother—but it is un- 
speakably baser to offend Him—and this you do 
whenever you do wrong—who ‘‘ is abundant in 
goodness,” 

Iwish you felt this. I should like the tears 
to start into your eyes, and the feelings of sor- 
row torise in your bosom, and for you then to 
‘cry, truly and seriously, ‘‘O, Lord, pardon all 
my sins, and make me to love thee, who carest for 
me!”? C. C. 














MISCELLANY. 





THE CRUEL OLD MAN. 

A beautiful stream meanders through a fertile val- 
ley in one of the western towns of New-York, and 
though it rises near those which fall into the gulph 
of Mexico, yet its waters quietly .pursue their way in 
an opposite direction, and fall into the gulph of St. 
Lawrence. Onthe banks of this stream stands a 
large inn, a store and several mills, which together 
with some fifteen or twenty houses, form a pleasant 
village among the hills. ‘The owner of the tavern, 
the store and the mills is, or prehaps was, for he may 
now be asleep in the grave, an old man bowed down 
under the weight and infirmities of age, and his locks 
whitened with the frost of years, falling in profusion 
upon his shoulders, gave him a patriarchal appear- 
ance. And he wasa patriarch—of drunkards, and 
his race will long curse and pollute our country. One 
of his sons, he had but two, with two other men, all 
intoxicated, while endeavoring to cross the Niagara 
just above the rapids was drowned. ‘The other son, 
who was in the same boat was barely rescued and re- 
turned to his father.—But he still continued a drunk- 
ard, and when he visited his parents, as he did every 
day, his father always sent him home more or less in- 
toxicated to his family. And when his grand-children 
came to see him, this cruel old man would go to his 
bar and sweeten liquor for them till one had already 
become a little drunkard. Unmoved by the miseries 
he had seen his two sons bring upon themselves and 
their families by the use of ardent spirit, he seemed to 
take great delight in training his grand-children to 
walk in the same course of ruin. And yet, this old 
man was not a drunkard. He probably never was in- 
toxicated in all his life. His maxim was, the abuse 
of ardent spirit causes men to become intemperate, 
and acting upon that principle, taught his sons to drink 
temperately, and they became drunkards—acting upon 
the same maxim still, he taught his grandsons, as he 
taught his sons, and they will most probably die sots. 




















weeping; my eldest girl laughed, for which she 
was reproved by the two little ones, when they 
had finished, who told her that God was angry 
with those who mocked him. My heart,” con- 
tinued the poor woman, ‘‘ was so full that I could 
not remain with them, and I went into a neigh- 
bor’s house, to whom I related what had just ta- 
ken place, when she immediately took from her 
cupboard half a loaf, and gave me. No sooner 
had I reached home with it, than I was greeted 
with, ‘There, there, see God has heard us! Mas- 
ter said he would.’” And, thus my child, God 
cared for this woman, and her little family. 

And he, as certainly cares for you. Your kind 


The responsibilities of that man were great, for by his 
}means drunkenness will probably be continued among 
| his descendants even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. [ Temperance Recorder. 





THE LITTLE PEACE MAKER. 

A snort time since, when on a visit to a friend, the 
following circumstance took place:—A gentleman cal- 
| led one morning, and, being rather at leisure just then, 
he took a seat, and seemed disposed to pass an hour in 

\ friendly talk—our attention was engaged by many 
; man was mentioned; my friend made many inquiries 
respecting the number, age, and disposition, of the 


sity of temper, limited as my circle is; and though I 





reconciliation for herself she never has occasion to 
make, for she does not dispute with any one. 

A pause followed this commendation of little Jane 
and, though topics were started, I confess I was so in- 
terested by ‘ the little peace-maker,” that, for a time 
my thoughts were almost wholly occupied by her—and 
many times since, when I have seen brothers or sis- 
ters quarrelling with each other, I have said to myself, 
Ah, if you were like the “ little peace-maker,” there 
would soon be an end of all these things; we should 
soon see the members of a family living in peace and 
love; and if ever contention arose, its object would be 
who should exhibit the most uniform conduct of kind- 
ness and affection. And now, little reader, do you 
not admire the character of this dear child? If so, imi- 
tate her; remember here is one on which the Saviour 
himself has pronounced his especial blessing; you 
know he has said, ‘* Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” This is, in- 
deed, a high designation, and I need say nothing fur- 
ther; I cannot give a stronger excitement, nor a better 
motive, than the attainment ofhis approbation. Seek 
it, then, earnestly, habitually, and be assured it willbe 


granted you. [ Teacher’s Offering. 
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“WHO LOVES ME BEST.” 
By Mrs, F. Hemans. 


Who Loves me best—My Mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love is replete— 
Wio held me an Infant on her knee, 
Who hath watched over me tenderly— 
And yet I have heard my Mother say 
That she some time must pass away— 
Who then must shield me from earthly ill, 
Some one, must love me better still. 


Who Loves me best,—My Father dear, 
Who loveth to have me always near,— 
He whol fly each eve to meet, 

And delight to lead to his wonted seat— 
Who seemeth to love me more and more 
As he kisseth my bright cheek o’er and o’er. 





| subjects, and, among others, the family of this gentle- 


children, when the reply was, Oh, I see a great diver- 


parents—your Sunday-school teachers—your min- | am often pained by the dixcovery of faults, I am some- 
isters of the gospel—your Bible—your place of | times cheered by perceiving many valuable points of 
public worship—your opportunities for prayer— | character. . 

and, above all, that Saviour of whom you have | I endeavour to show an equal degree of kindness to 
heard so much, through whom all these blessings | oo se eet yet | no — ayaa — pecu- 
come, are so many proofs of his tender compas- ar care ees Se en aes 


; M 1 | we call her “ the little peace-maker;” should any con- 
sion. any may love you, but no one loves yOu | tention arise between her brothers and sisters, Jane is 


O, he is déar as my Mother to me, 
But he will perish even as she! 


Who Loves me best—the gentle dove 

That I have tamed with my childish love; 
‘That every one save myself does fear, 

Who softly cooeth when I come near; 

Yet perhaps it but loves me, because I bring 
To its cage, the drops from the clearest spring, 
And hang green branches around the door— 
Some one must surely love me more. 


Who Loves me best—my sister fair, 

With her laughing eye and clustering hair, 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 
Who sings me songs in her artless glee, 
Can any one love me better than she? 
Yet when I asked, that sister confest— 
—Of all, she did not love me best! 


Who Loves me best—my Brother young? 

With his healthy cheek, and his lisping tongue, 
Who delighteth to lead me in joyous play, 
Far down the green woods pleasant way— 
Who showeth me where the wild flowers grow, 
On the sunny hill, and the vale below— 

Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the rest, 
How shall I find who loves me best? 


Who Loves me best—my teacher kind, 
Who watcheth over my infant mind— 
Who loveth ever to impart, 

Some holy lesson to improve my heart. 
Who quickly answereth all I ask— 
And smileth to hear my well said task, 
Though by her kindest care I am blest, 
It is not her that loves me best! 


My Mother loves me, but she may die, 

My white dove loves me, but it may fly— 

My Father, my Teacher—they may be changed, 
T have heard of Brothers and Sisters estranged! 
If they should forsake me, O, what should I do, 
Where should I bear my sad heart to— 

Some one surely would be my stay— 

Some one must love me better than they. 


Yes, dear child, there is onE above, 

Who loves thee with an unchangable love, 
He who formed these frail dear things, 
To which the young heart fondly clings,— 
Even though all should forsake thee—still, 
He would protect thee through every ill— 
Q, is not such love worth all the rest, 





so much as he. And, yet, perhaps, you think but | the first to persuade them to be “ atone again;” a 











—Child, it is Gon, that loves thee best. 
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